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Englische Lautdauer. Von Ernst A. Meyer, Dr. Phil. 
Uppsala und Leipzig, 1903. Pp. 111. 

The question of the quantity of sounds in spoken English is one 
beset with difficulties and pitfalls. Although the brilliant work of 
Sweet and his successors has cleared up some of the fundamental facts, 
much remains to be done, and the experimental research before us 
is a notable contribution to an objective knowledge of English 
quantity. 

Dr. Meyer comes at the problem with the tools of experimental 
phonetics which have become familiar in the last few years, and 
which the author has used in previous researches. A Marey tam- 
bour, with a recording lever, inscribes the variations in the air-cur- 
rent issuing from the mouth during speech on a strip of smoked 
paper, and at the same time another apparatus, placed against the 
front of the neck, records the vibrations of the thyroid cartilage, 
and thus shows when the vocal cords are active and when at rest, 
and indicates to a certain degree the nature of the cord-vibrations. 
These two traces, drawn one above the other, together with a time- 
line obtained from a tuning-fork, give the material for the time- 
measurements. Some use is also made of a device to record the 
movements of the lips. A detailed description of the apparatus 
used maybe found in the author's ' Beitrage zur Deutschen Metrik,' 
Neuere Sprachen 6. 9-37. 

Some general results of this study may be formulated as follows : 

1. In natural English utterance we have to do, as regards both 
vowels and consonants, not with 'short,' 'half -long,' 'long,' 'over- 
long,' or any other steps arbitrarily fixed, but with an infinite num- 
ber of gradations, and great freedom of variation. To this the 
unaided ear bears witness, but it is well to have it objectively 
demonstrated beyond question. 

2. As to the vowels, the absolute time which is occupied by the 
pronunciation of a single vowel or diphthong is observed to vary 
roughly from .125 sec. to .5 sec. The so-called long vowels (a in 
palm, o in more, u in rule, etc. ) are on the average perhaps \\ times 
as long as the so-called short vowels (a in pat, o in not, u in but, 
etc.), but the actual quantity of any particular vowel depends so 
largely on its own quality, and upon the sounds that follow it, that 
a so-called long vowel is often shorter in actual duration than a so- 
called short vowel. 
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In respect to quality, vowels of high tongue-position (e. g. i in 
pique, pill, u in rale, pull), other things being equal, are shorter 
than vowels of low tongue-position (e. g. a in palm, paw, o in not). 

In respect to the following sounds, vowels followed by surds 
('gespannte consonanten'), are, other things being equal, shorter 
than before sonants ( ' ungespannte consonanten ') (cf. bat : bad), 
and shorter before mutes ( ' verschlusslaute ' ) than before fricatives 
( ' engenlaute ' ) (cf. had : have). 

3. As to the consonants, their absolute duration may vary, as for 
vowels, between rather wide limits, viz: from .05 sec. to .2 sec, the 
absolute quantity depending, on the one hand, on the nature of the 
consonant itself, and, on the other, on the sound which precedes it. 
It seems to be independent of the nature of the vowel-sound which 
follows. 

The investigations show that the mutes ( ' verschlusslaute ' ) are in 
general a little shorter than the fricatives ( ' engenlaute ' ) . This 
difference is very slight at the beginning of a word, so slight indeed 
that it can scarcely be regarded as certainly established, but after 
vowels (i. e. mecjial or final) mutes average about .1 sec. in dura- 
tion, and fricative about . 14 sec. That all initial consonants should 
average so nearly the same length ( i. e. . 1 sec. ) is certainly most 
surprising, if further observation shall establish its truth. 

As to the effect of preceding vowel-sounds, the observations of our 
author corroborate the law of compensation already formulated, i. e. 
the longer the vowel the shorter the consonant that follows, and 
vice versa. Consequently, after the so-called long vowels, consonants 
are in general shorter than after the so-called short vowels (e. g. the 
t closure is held longer in no* than in note), and after vowels of 
high tongue-position longer than after vowels of low tongue-position 
(e. g. the i-closure is held longer in hi< than in hot). 

These general results seems to me pretty clearly established, but 
the author by no means rests there. He has descended into minute 
details, both of fact and of explanation. Into these details it is not 
necessary to follow him here, and that for two reasons : 

1. Because the basis of induction is not broad enough to make 
such details certain. The pronunciation studied is chiefly that of 
one man, a young Englishman, whose antecedents seem likely to 
have secured a normal pronunciation, if there be such a thing, but 
even so one individual's pronunciation is not a safe guide for details. 
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It is true that some records were taken from a second subject, and 
these in a measure confirm the other observation, but surely re- 
cords from a considerable number of voices of both men and women 
would be necessary to establish a definite norm for any one dialect. 

2. Because the difficulties of the research itself are very great, 
greater than one would realize who had not himself engaged in sim- 
ilar experimental work. For precise measurements of quantities, 
precise boundaries between sounds, must be discovered ; but for 
many sounds such boundaries do not exist. The change, that is, of 
vocal position, is a continuous one, and there is no one point at which 
it can truly be said that here the vowel ends and the consonant 
begins. Only in the case of mutes or stops ( ' verschlusslaute ' ) have 
we something definite, i. e. the absolute check of the breath, but 
even here the organs cannot close instantaneously, and during the 
closing the utterance is a vowel continuously modified up to the 
instant of complete closure. Thus, even here, to speak of vowel, 
transition sound, and consonant, is only an approximation to the 
truth. Moreover, mechanical appliances are imperfect, and the 
traces obtained are often difficult of interpretation. 

So careful has our author been, and so well have his pieces of 
apparatus been coordinated that, though he has given but a few 
reproductions of the traces from which his measurements have been 
made, confidence in the general trustworthiness of his results is fully 
warranted. When, however, we come to details, it seems wiser to 
await the results of multiplied observations. Such, for example, is 
his law of the relative duration of mutes ( ' verschlusslaute ' ) on 
p. 107: ' Unter den verschlusslauten ist die dauer von p, b am gross- 
ten, die von k, g geringer von t, d am geringsten. ' Let us examine 
the observations on which this law is based. Dealing in averages, 
the quantity of p in the observed cases is .126 sec. ; of b, .097 ; of 
k, .116 ; of g, .092 ; of t, .111 ; of d, .081 ; or, averaging once 
more to meet the terms of the rule, the average duration of p, b is 
.112 ; of k, g, .104 ; of t, d, .096. Now, leaving averages, it will 
be seen (p. 10) that initial p, under precisely similar conditions of 
utterance, in the mouth of the same speaker, varies in duration 
from .093 sec. to .144; and initial t from .094 to .126. When the 
limit of variation of the individual sound is so wide, a much fuller 
induction is needed before small differences in averages can be used 
as a safe basis for a detailed rule. 
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The facts presented in Dr. Meyer's research are interesting inci- 
dentally in many ways. That English quantities, both of vowels 
and of consonants, may vary within wide limits in the same word 
in different utterances, without the ear taking special note of the 
variation, is what we should expect, but is none the less an import- 
ant fact to be established by experimental evidence. How import- 
ant this may be in the distribution of quantities in reading verse 
can be ascertained only after long and elaborate measurements of 
rhythmic utterance shall have been made with the best apparatus of 
registration. This is a promising field of research, and one in 
which comparatively little trustworthy work has yet been done. It 
is a pity that the amount of time required for this sort of work is 
so great, and the expense so considerable, that comparatively few 
scholars can engage in it. 
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George Chapman's Ilias- Ubersetzung. Von Dr. Alfred Lohff. 
Berlin : Mayer and Miiller, 1903. Pp. iv, 113. 

Dr. Lohff's monograph is the latest contribution to a subject 
which in its historical and literary relations has never been 
thoroughly investigated. His work is divided into four chapters. 
The first is devoted to the external history of Chapman's Homer. 
There, naturally, an account of Homeric translation before Chap- 
man' s time is given, and the predominance of Virgilian, rather 
than of Homeric, influence on the Troy legend in England is 
explained, preparatory to the discussion of Chapman's rendering, 
the first truly Greek version of the famous story to be found in 
English. After this survey, the historical aspects of Chapman's 
metres are considered. The old case of English hexameters is 
again tried, and, after the testimony of Arnold, Blackie, Garnett, 
Mayor, and other experts has been reviewed, judgment is passed 
against the adaptability of that poetic form to the English language. 
The author therefore thinks it fortunate that the Elizabethan chose 
for his version metres that had long held a prominent place in 
English poetry. In the clearly stated review of these points there 
is nothing new either in subject or treatment ; but in Dr. Lohff's 



